MOROCCO AND THE MOORS

A Glitnpse of the Most Western Land of Islam

Known to the Arabs as "The Farthest West," Morocco was split up, until
comparatively recent times, into a number of pirate kingdoms, whose sea-
rovers were the dread of the merchant-shipping trading in the neighboring
waters. Though a sultan still governs the country, a large part of it is a
French protectorate, and the remainder is controlled by Spain. It is strange
to find that the proud conquerors of Spain have changed places with their
former subjects. The Spanish zone is inhabited by the warlike Rifs, who
proved so troublesome to the Spaniards that it took the combined efforts of Spain
and France during 1925-26 to subdue them.

LESS than two hundred years ago few
travelers from the West had ever
been to North Africa, and those who
did go seldom returned to their native
shores, for many of the seaports were the
haunts of pirates and slave-traders, who
liked nothing so much as the sight of a
becalmed and heavily laden merchantman.

They were good seamen were these
Corsairs and drove their long-oared gal-
leys, rowed by slaves of all nations, even
as far as the coasts of England, where
they would land and attack some unfor-
tunate Cornish hamlet at night, dragging
off the inhabitants to hopeless slavery.

The lands along the coast of North
Africa, whence these pirates came, were
then known as the Barbary States from
the original inhabitants, the Berbers who
have probably existed there since the
Stone Age. The Berbers, who are black
in color but are really members of the
white race whose skin has tanned and
darkened through exposure to countless
ages of African sun, were cut off from
conquest to the south or from inter-
mingling with the black race of Central
and South Africa by the vast Sahara
Desert, more impassable than any sea.

Walling off this "land of the Berbers"
still more effectively is the snow-clad
Atlas Mountain range, divided into the
Great, Middle and Little Atlas, which
stretches along the edge of the Sahara
from Morocco in the west to Tunisia in
the east. It was the sight of their great
heights, lost in the clouds, that caused the
Greek sailors to say that here Atlas was
holding the world on his shoulders and
the name has remained to this day.

The fertile, coastal strip was easily ac-
cessible, however, from the Mediterra-
nean which washed its shores on the north
and brought traders and conquerers alike.
The Phoenicians and the Greeks came; the
Romans established colonies; there were
invasions of the Vandals, but the Ber-
bers seemed little affected by the contact
with other peoples.

In the seventh century came the Arabs
enforcing Mohammedanism as they con-
quered even into the most inaccessible
region, "The Farthest West," which came
to be known as Morocco, and its inhabi-
tants Moors, though this name only right-
fully belongs to those who have Arab and
Berber blood in their veins. The Moors
became great conquerors. Their great
military period was in the eighth century,
when they sailed across the Strait of
Gibraltar and seized upon the southern
half of Spain. There, in Andalusia, they
flourished for hundreds of years. At last
they were driven from Spanish soil in
the fifteenth century.

Morocco retained its independence for
many centuries under various dynasties.
It is still nominally independent; but to
all practical purposes it has been divided
up between France and Spain, which have
set up protectorates. French Morocco
continued to be governed by French
colonial officials after the fall of France in
World War II. In November, 1942, it
was occupied by the Allies, and became a
strong Allied base. It is now one of the
lands governed by the French High Com-
missioner for North Africa.

Morocco, like its Moorish inhabitants,
is highly inconsistent. During- the few